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SELECTING PICTURES FOR THE HOME. 

By ESTELL.B M. Hurll. 

URNISHING and beautifying the home in- 
cludes the selection of pictures, than which 
there is no matter of greater importance, and 
none requiring more careful study. 

Pictures outlast all the other belongings of 
the house, and if well selected are a perpet- 
ual source of education and delight. Chosen 
at random, or to gratify a passing whim or 

fancy, they are a constant disappointment. 

There is no good reason in these days why every home 

should not be enriched by a few good works of art. Paintings 

and etchings, it is true, are luxuries which only the wealthy 

can afford in abundance, but engravings, photographs, photo- 
gravures and artotypes 

are in the market at 

astonishingly low prices, 

and in these inexpensive 

forms the works of the 

world's greatest artists 

are within reach of 

people of limited means. 
Among so many 

treasures, one is often 

puzzled as to the most 

appropriate selections to 

make, and advice is 

eagerly sought by those 

who are considering the 

subject. To meet these 

inquiries a plan is here 

outlined, proposing pict- 
ures suitable for every 

room in the house. The 

suggestions do not aim 

at novelty, but seek 

rather to mention those 

recognized works of art 

which will elevate the 

taste tothe highest stand- 
ards. The test of great 

art is its enduring power 

to satisfy, and if our 

pictures are chosen from 

the world's best pro- j 

ductions we need never 

fear that familiarity will 

breed contempt. 

PICTURES FOR THB 
PARLOR. 

The parlor is an in- 
dex to the whole house, 
and none of its furnish- 
ings reveal so plainly as 
do its art decorations, 
the refinement of the 

hostess who presides here. The lady of good iaste will hang on 
her parlor walls only a few pictures, and these of moderately 
large size. It is not suitable to cover the walls of a formal 
room with a profusion of small pictures. These are more appro- 
priate to private apartments ; a parlor is more elegant if not 
overcrowded. 

A beautiful picture for a parlor is Raphael's Sistine 
Madonna, the finest work of art the world has ever seen. 

While no black and white reproduction preserves in entirety 
the wondrous beauty of the peerless original, a large foreign 
photograph is very satisfactory. It is a picture whose elevating 
influence will make itself felt upon all the sweet strong spiritu- 
ality of this ideal of womanhood, hastening down the centuries 
to present the Christ to the world. 

A gracious, womanly presence to have in the parlor is 
Queen Louise of Prussia, the great grandmother of the present 
young German emperor, a noble and beautiful woman. 

The familiar full length figure of Queen Louise is taken 
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from the celebrated painting by Gustav Richter, at Cologne, 
while another picture by Nicolai, now reproduced in artotype, 
represents the Queen with the infant, Prince William. 

A picture well adapted for hanging over the mantel is the 
Aurora of Guido Reni. In this the young god Apollo drives the 
chariot of the sun across the sky, accompanied by a group of 
Hours. The picture is full of spirited movement. Copies may 
be obtained both in photographs and artotypes at very moder- 
ate prices. 

A beautiful group of pictures for the parlor are reproduc- 
tions of some of the modern French paintings of peasant life. 
The works of Breton and Millet are notable examples of this 
class, and some of the choicest subjects are : The Gleaners, the 
Shepherdess, the Harvesters and the Waning of the Day. 

With pictures of figures, the parlor should also contain land- 
scapes, which may be found in pleasing variety in photograv- 
ures. Some of the best subjects, are taken directly from nature 
in picturesque parts of New England. 

For all these plain 
gold frames wi th or 
without beading are em- 
inently suitable. Fancy 
frames in old ivory are 
also fashionable and in 
good taste. 

If you wish to have 
a bit of color among your 
parlor pictures, you will 
find the tinted Venetian 
photographs pretty and 
tasteful. The facade of 
St. Mark's is a special 
favorite, also various 
views on the Grand 
Canal. Set off with wide 
gold mats and framed in 
narrow white enamelled 
frames they are exceed- 
ingly effective. 

r [pictures for the 

SITTIHG-ROOM. 

The sitting-room is 
for the accommodation 
and pleasure of the whole 
family, and should be 
liberally supplied with 
pictures of all kinds. 
The range of subjects 
should include some- 
thing adapted to every 
member of the house- 
hold, from grandma to 
baby. Here should be 
hung the pictures from 
which you wish your 
children to gain their 
first lessons of charac- 
ter, and it is a good 
plan to give the con- 
spicuous place to some 
religious subject treated in a manner attractive to all. For this 
purpose you may seleet Murillo's Holy Family, or Hoffmann's 
Christ Disputing with the Doctors, both of which are interesting 
to young and old alike. 

A charming addition to the sitting-room is Reynolds' Angel 
Heads. It is a picture which wears well, both as a rest to the 
eye and as an object of study. An entirely distinct expression 
is depicted on each of the five little faces, and one never tires 
of reading their meaning. Another favorite picture, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is Cornelia and her Children, in which a 
noble Roman matron proudly displays her children as the moBt 
precious jewels of her possession. 

A fine picture, especially appropriate to the family room, is 
Knaus' Golden Wedding, representing an ideal family group 
celebrating the marriage anniversary of the silver crowned 
couple in the center. 

Let some of the pictures in your sitting-room be views of 
fine scenery at home and abroad : Niagara Falls, the Tosemite 







Valley, Lake Como, Mt. Blanc, the Rhine. Thus you may bring 
all the world withiu your own four "walls, and feel yourself a 
traveled person while taking your ease in your own rocking 
chair. 

Add to these a few photographs of the worlds great historic 
buildings, among them some splendid cathedral, such as Lich- 
field or York in England, or Notre Dame in Paris. 

The collection should be brightened by a little touch of 
color here and there to please the little ones. Japanese banners 
in silk or gauze make pretty wall decorations, brilliant birds, 
delicate chrysanthemums and apple blossoms always being the 
conspicuous features of theBe dainty creations. 

Plain hardwood frames are neat and appropriate for 
the pictures in a sitting-room. It is a point worth noting 
that these are easily kept free from dust. It must always 
be borne in mind that it is the picture and not the frame 
upon which we want to fix the attention, and that unob- 
trusive frames are in much better taste than the showy 
and expensive. 

pictqr.es fob. the dining-room. 

A notion has long prevailed restricting the subjects of 
dining-room pictures to fruit and game. This seems to 
me a mistake. I see no good reason why we should be 
obliged to look at pictured viands while we are enjoying 
the real, and excellent reasons why we should look at 
something more elevating to the mind. The meal hour 
is the time for cheerful conversation about the family 
board. The subjects for discussion should not be limited 
to matters of food, and a variety of pictures will furnish 
an incentive to pleasant topics of thought. 

Any picture which you might 
select for a sitting-room is ap- 
propriate for a dining-room, I 
have recently seen some fine large 
artotypes of celebrated old world T|i==i 
castles, which would be partic- ^y 
ularly elegant for the dining- t[^ 
room. Of this class, Heidleberg, 
Windsor and Warwick are not- 
able examples- and Melrose and 
Tintern Abbeys belong to the 
same group. 

Many handsome dining-rooms 
are hung with reproductions of 
Landseer's famous animal paint- 
ings, the Monarch of the Glen, 
the Connoisseurs, Dignity and 
Independence and A Distinguish- 
ed Member of the Humane 
Society. 

As flowers always add a 
subtle grace and charm in the 
decoration of a table, so pictured 
flowers give a finishing touch to 
the artistic effect of a well fur- 
nished dining-room. Those who 
cannot afford paintings will find 
that the colored plates now 
issued by art publishers for stud- 
ents to copy are hardly distin- 
guishable from delicate water 
colors. 

The artistic harmony of the 
room is more perfectly kept when 
all its pictures are framed to 
match the wood finishings and 
furniture. Contrasts, however, 
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are never offensive to the eye, and 
furniture are in excellent taste. 



oak frames with walnut 



PICTURES FOR THE LIBRARY. 

The library is devoted to literature and history, and the 
pictures on its walls should carry out the themes of the books 
on its shelves. Portraits of the world's greatest thinkers should 
form a prominent feature of the decoration, among whom your 
own especial favorite will hold the place of honor. As Homer, 
Dante, Goethe and Shakespeare are the four foundation stones 
of modern literature, their portraits will find a place in an ideally 



furnished library. la selecting portraits it is important to se- 
cure well authenticated likenesses. The best portraits of Homer 
and Dante are, in the opinion of many, the busts in the Museum 
at Naples. Foreign photographs of these are very satisfactory, 
as is also a photograph of the frescoed picture of Dante in 
Florence, known as the Bargello Dante. 

I recently saw in a friend's study a very interesting collec- 
tion of author's portraits. They were cabinet sized photographs 
and were arranged in rows of four or five in long narrow frames. 
The English novelists formed one group : Dickens, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Besant and Black ; the American poets another : Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier and 
Bryant. 

Besides portraits of authors 
it is pleasant to have in the 
library pictures of scenes made 
memorable in great books. A 
foreign photograph of Ellen's Isle, 
celebrated in Scott's Lady of the 
Lake, is a lovely bit of scenery. 
The Rtalto at Venice makes a good 
illustration for Shakespeare's Mer- 
chant of Venice, and the old 
bridge over the Arno at Florence 
makes a background for one of 
the most exciting scenes in 
George Eliot's Romola. 

Famous historical monuments 
should also have a place in the 
library. The Pyramids of Egypt, 
the Taj-Mahal of India, the Par- 
thenon at Athens and the Arch of 
Constantine at Rome. Among 
these hang photographs of the 
best Greek sculpture, as the 
Hermes of Olympia or the Venus 
of Milo. 

Two particularly appropriate 
library pictures are A Reading 
from Homer, by Alma Tadema, 
and The Florentine Poet, by 
Cabanel, both of which admirably 
depict some bygone ways of en- 
joying literature. In the one 
case, the poem is read from an 
immense scroll, while in the other 
it is delivered viva voce by the 
poet himself. 

PICTURES FOR THE NURSERY. 

The nursery must be bright- 
ened by all sorts of pictures to 
entertain the little ones. The 
wallpaper itself may form a part 
of the picture gallery. One of 
the prettiest nurseries I ever saw 
was decorated with a deep 
paper dado, designed to imitate 
tiles, illustrating the - various 
ditties of Mother Goose. Where 
a dado of this kind is used, 
the rest of the paper should of 
course be a plain tint, against 
which the colored lithographs — 
of which there should be a 
plenty— will be most effectively 
displayed. 

The inexpensive colored pict- 
ures of to day are a vast improvement upon the gaudy 
old time chromos. A good selection may be found at almost 
any art dealer's. Choose those which have stories in them ; 
many a happy hour will be spent in recounting the tales they 
suggest. 

Pictures of child-life and of animals are great favorites in 
the nursery. In obtaining these it is always worth while to get 
the works of the best artists. Children unconsciously form 
habits of correct artistic judgment if the first pictures they learn 
to love are works of merit. Sir Joshua Reynolds was pre-emi- 
nently a painter of children, and all his best works have been 
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copied in fine engravings : The Strawberry Girl, Penelope 
Boothby, Simplicity, The Age of Innocence and others. Those 
who cannot afford pictures as expensive as these will find satis- 
factory substitutes in the artotype reproductions after Millais 
and von Bremen. Among the most charming child studies of 
the former are the two historical subjects, The Princes in the 
Tower, and The Princess in the Tower, while For the Squire 
and Soap Bubbles are also great favorites. Von Bremen's pictures 
represent child life among the German peasants, and his best 
known works of this class are Spring Flowers, and the compan- 
ion pieces, Morning and Evening Prayer. 

THE CHILDREN'S ROOMS. 

As the children of the family grow in maturity, they take 
great pride and pleasure in having rooms allotted to them as 
their own special do- m 
main. The wise parent 
will leave the ar- 
rangement of these 
rooms largely to the 
taste of their occu- 
pants, allowing them 
to show their own in- 
dividuality in selecting 
and grouping the pict- 
ures. 

Young people are 
fond of covering the 
walls of their cham- 
bers with the photo- 
graphs of their school 
friends, fancy cards, 
banners, calendars and 
the like. If they do a 
little drawing or^paint- 
ing, specimens of their 
own handiwork are 
scattered about. To 
this miscellaneous col- 
lection the mother 
may, at Christmas time 
or on a birthday, add 
some really good pict- 
ures, which will give 
an artistic tone to the- 
whole room and will 
educate the taste of the 
young occupant in the 
love of true beauty. 

Set before the eyes 
of your sons and 
daughters pictures of 
the ideal manhood and 
womanhood which you 
desire them to attain. 
The sturdy and in- 
domitable courage of - 
Michael Angelo's David 
is attractive to every 
boy, and a foreign 
photograph of this 
noble statue is a pict- 
ure he is sure to enjoy 
having in his room. 
Similarly, the pure, 
sweet face of Boden- 
hausen's "Nydia," the 
blind girl of the Last 
Days of Pompeii, is a 
favorite with most 
young girls. 

It is a mistake to give boys pictures of manly ideals alone, 
or to limit the range of a girl's pictures to merely feminine 
ideals. It is a good plan for a boy to know his mother's con- 
ception of pure girlhood and for a girl to know her father's high- 
est ideal of manliness. I know a good mother who selected for 
the principal picture in her son's room a photograph of Itten- 
bach's exquisite picture of the Young Mary. Another lovely 
ideal of pure young womanhood is Carlo Dolci's Saint Cecilia. 



For a girl's room the frank, open face of Andrea del Sarto's 
Young John the Baptist is a charming picture. 

If your boy is fond of animals, educate his taste to admire 
the works of the best animal artists, Landseer and Rosa 
Bonheur. Fairjy good plaster casts after Barye may be obtained of 
some art dealers and make attractive ornaments for a boy's room. 

If your daughter is fond of music, let her hang the portrait 
of her favorite composer among the treasures of her room. 

By a little assistance from older and wiser friends, young 
people may, with a few well chosen pictures, transform their 
rooms into veritable palaces, where some of the happiest 
moments of the day may be passed. 
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HINTS ON ARTISTIC DINNER TABLES. 

IT is extremely dif- 
ficult to arrange a 
color scheme for a 
dinner table on account 
of changing courses 
that make it hard to 
fitfd appropriate colors 
for the dishes served. 
A luncheon is much 
easier to manage, be- 
cause the menu is more 
restricted. A simple 
color scheme such as 
white, yellow or pale 
green is easiest to carry 
out, but whatever color 
is taken as a keynote 
should be carried out 
in every detail. 

Suppose we start 
with amber and white, 
or with green and 
white, something that 
will readily harmonize 
with celery, salads, ices 
and such other articles 
of food as are needed 
at lunches. This will 
be a safe beginning, 
for while we can * ar- 
range a side table with 
a profusion of colors, 
a Rubens-like richness . 
of tint, it is much 
. easier to carry a simpler 
scheme through a 
whole meal. Starting 
with amber and white, 
I would choose a white 
with a yellowish or a 
greenish cast, not a 
chalky white that is 
dull and dead, and will 
not melt into any har- 
mony. Remember that 
a study in white is 
quite a different thing 
from mere absence of 
color. White is the 
combination of all col- 
ors, and is therefore 
the most spiritual. But 
our highest conception 
of white is not a mere 
mathematical mixture 
of red, yellow and 
blue ; matter, soul and mind. That seems like a negation. 
But let the spiritual yellow slightly predominate and we have 
a luminous white, a white full of life and light such as 
we think the angels wear. This white is full of sunshine, 
harmonizes with our amber tints, and can be followed up even 
into the darkest bronze. This is the white that I would 
choose. Then I would have amber glasses, linen of creamy 
brown, while all the tints from white to bronze would offer 



